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STRATEGIES' FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF CULTURAL PLUIVU.ISM • " 

* * * 

^* In the middle fifties (Brpwn, 1954), entire sixties tEscobedo, 1976)', 

. and early Hventies {Rodrigues, 1971; Lau, 1974), urban school districtsi 

. - such as Los Alngeles, San Antonio, and San Fra*!6isco, were taken to court 

by students and parents for thefr negTectlve and oppressive treatment. 

Ihner'city parents and students charged- urban school districts with "ir- 

rcfconcilable differences," that |s, urban school districts persisted in 

having th^ir relationship and treatment of theiV students, whose character' 

^ had changed considerably',* guided by the outdated melting pot theory w The 

cour):s found that jnistreatment by the urban school districts was-idet/imental 

to the weir being of their spouses, but that divorce was not possible, •and 

the differences were reconcilable. Therefore, inner city schoo^TlJerT'^ 

^ ordered to change their treatment toward students and parent , and con-^ 
I ~ • . , - ' ^ ' . 

^ comitantly a. new philosophical concept was adopted. So i* is under court 

-urging. Office for Ci^il Rights supervision (1970 Memorandum; , and federal 

, ' funding (ESEA) that some' urban school districts are flirting W^th while 

^ others are courting seriously the concept of cultural -pluraTism. Recent 

observ/ation of this cour.tship by one chaperon. Urban Education\studies ^ 

headed by- Francis Chase, is' providing evidence that positive interaction, 

although sporadic, is taking place with promise of bearing inteJIectually- 

:). talented and culturally healthy youngstersVWhile a happy marriage Is 

, still in the distance, there are definite signs that neglect and abuse * 

' • are turning tol^espect and cooperation by urban school districts toward 



: ■ ' \ 

*^ a 1977 survey conducted by Urban Education Studies of 29 urban school 
districts, 15 had racial or ethnic majority student enrollment (12 black, 
2Xat^no, and 1 Hawaiian) ajjid- the remaining M districts were white. 
■ irtajorities. ^ \- . • . 
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. racial and ethrjlc mlnoHtles and language mljiorlty students and parents. 
♦While cultural pluralistic programs wtehe created to counter, negative 
s'elf-concepts and negative cultural Images '«(bsorbed by racial and ethnic 
minorities, caused by Inappropriate actions. *by school d[str1ct personnel, 
conceptually,cultural ,sPlural1sm 'extends beyond this narrow Interpretation. - 
Cultuj^al Pluralism dictates that school personnel design Instructional 
programs, o(ganl2e experiences, and create curricula so that all pUplls 
Wl.1T be assured to explore, learn," and respect their own cultural and. | 
historical heritages as well as those of others . Partial Ij^ because a high , 
degree of cultural programs are. bi cultural in nature rattjgr than imiltin 
cultural, student enrollment is generally limited to^he minority group 
the program is particularly addrressed to. Thus bilingual programs and 

« . • • • - 

ethnic studies courses are composetd mostly of non-whites, consequently 
program goals tend to be heavily targeted toward reniiiation. This re- 
stricted interpretation of cultural plurall.sm by $chool\ leaders is. due ^ 
mostly, to educators excessively relating cultural pluralism With jthe equal 
opportunity movement . 

Numerous conversations with many educators reveal they view- cultfiral 
pluralistic programs as a strategy by ethnic groups to extend their socio-' 

' ' ' ' !^ " , 

political interests. Herice'~^ese (^Itural oriented programs °are cons4:dered 
to be political Interventions r|(^r than educationally valuat^le endeavors. 
It Is ironic that these instructional programs are still for -the most parf 
remediation centered When the multicultural education phenomenon' 1n° the 
United States w«<s principally motivated to reject an4 counter the^caltural 
deficit explanation of minority students' failure in schdol..' But, even If 
the major Intent of the cultural pluralism movement was political and ' 
economic oriented (which advocates do not siipi^ort), such Interests'^. In 



education are legitimate arfd do not warrant the extreme unfavorable reac- 
tion demonstrated by school leaders. W. A. Goodenough advises educators' ' 
to examine closely 'how schools manipulate access to micnp-cuUures since 

the distribution ^ power within any society is related to* the distribur' 

♦ 3 ' 

tion of cultural knowledge and skiUs, thus access to privilege. Sociali- 

zation of students by schools has been a pervasive function since the .in- 
ception of formal instruction Id America. Educators, then, should not' be 
ia§ repulsed by this dimension ^n cultural pluralism efforts as they have 
demonstrated. Instead, educational leaders must concern themselves with 
moving away from homogenous interpretation of culture an(J move towai^d, em-^ 
phasizing learning not only of inter-groi^p' culture but intra-group diver- 
sity as well, and such learning must be by all students and staff. Finally, 

to' counter the deficit background concept, educators must embrace the an- 
' ■'•I . , . - - ^ 

thropologist's perspective, that is, many children have a-cu^turally dif- 
ferent learning environment at home, consequently urban schools must change 
their curriculum. and teaching methods to be consistent with their students' 
cultural backgrounds. • " » 

Urban Education Studies* (UES), funded by the Spencer Foundation in 1976 
to discover promising developments, problem-solving strategies, and factors 
essential to successful program implementation inWban school districts, 
sorveyed twenty-nine urban school districts;and visited five* of these • 
twenty-nine districts during 1977 to collect data on cultural pluralism 
so as 'to g^n a fairly accurate picture of its extensiveness^^ariety of 
programs^and quality of impliementation. The statistical data and on-site 
team observations confirmed some well-known suspicions and supported finj^:^ 
ings^of previous studies. The surveyed school districts, self-identified 
, 

♦Atlanta, Dallas, Milwaukee, Oakland and Toledo were the five districts 
visited by UES observation teams. . ' . 



130 programs as fitting *the cultural pluralism category. Of this number, 
sixty-one w^re.Jabeled^as bilingual and thirty-seven projects were cla^ 
sifled mul.tlcultur*! while the remaining ^hirty-two were efforts devoted 
to improve" Intercifl^ral Interaction or /eliminate bias In curriculum and" 
"school procedures. Participation of ethnic. groups In these one hundred 

and thirty programs revealed a distribution of 45.8% Lat1no« 29.3% wh1tei 

■ ' - .■ / - — . t . 



'17.3X black and 7.6% other (mostly Native American and Hawaiian), there-: 
fore» for every one hundred persons participating in a school sf^asore'd " 
cu^ltural pluralism activity, 71 were minority and only 29 were w)i1te. 
The .observation of .the five districts visited by UBi teams, usually cowf- 
posed of practitioners and university professorsj, revealed the minority 
Individuals, were uniformly of the same racial or ethnic bacKground. . 
Furthermore, the primary sourpe af tundlpg for cultural^ pluralistic ef- . 

% / ... 

forts was the federal government; 72.3% of the funding was made avail able 
under ESEA and ESAA sources. It would seem that ta date the charac^er^ 
and .scope of muTtlcultural education are directly correlated to federal 
guidelines and congressional al^Joi^atlon.. 

Whlle^the cultural pluralistic undertakings were placed Into three 
broad categories (bilingual, multicultural, and overcoming dlsfcrlmlna- 
tlon), descriptions of the 130 projects showed h wide variety. The range 
went from projects being marginal to^rograms clearly centered on the 
. definition^ and/piif pose of cultural pluralism. Fortunately, there were . 



more of the latter than the former. The cause for thls^wlde continuum 

s ^ . 

is probably best explalned by the school district's familiarity with 

.■ • *■ a \ ■ 

cultural pluralism. .School districts whose admlnlstrflitors were know- 

ledgeable pf cultural pluralism had excellently designed programs (mul- 
tiple furlJoses, ^ompcehens'lve coverage, focused activities), whereas 



school districts whosfr-understanding of cultural pluralism was vague had 
projects that, were deficient ifl many areas. The most progressive and suc- 
cessful efforts in cultural plural i^ were fobnd in two areas, bilingual 
education and cupricuTum developments " ' * ' • 

It is not surprising that either bilingual education , or curriculum 

developmest^should show the most advancement or be the most extensive in 

■ •'*»'* 
scope. tKIb U.S. Supreme Court ruling on Lau (1974) ^requires a school 

district with non-English speaking stddents'to provide language instruc- 

^ tion In the child's 'native language. Language minority student enrolV- 

ment has been increasing across the country especially in- urban school 

districts and the upward trend is anticipated to contit)t^e. Taking one, 

lamiuage group, for example, in 1966 Los Angeles Unified School District 

recorded 19% of its student population as Spanish surname while in 1977, 

Spanish surname enrollment rose to 34.9%. "Also Latihos are the fastest 

growing population because of a high birth rat^ and large immijucation.- - 

Further* it is estim'ated that there.are 11 million Latinos and 29 million 

> 

other bilinguals in the United States.^ Hence, just the magnitude of in- 
creasing numbers .is forcing school'districts to develop some ,type of bi-. 
1:1ngua1 program for this exploding student population* Consequently, ' 
^llas, with ^perienced leadership-at the executive level, ris imving ^ . 

with a strong Spanish speaking bilingual ^program; Milwaukee is sponsor"^ ^ 

- ^ * ^ ' ^ * ' ' \ ' ' ' . 

Ing a total immersion German bilingual program, and San Frarfcisco. is dllti- 

^ ' ' . ' \ * 

gently coping with a multi -lingual program for Spanish, Korean, Vietnamese, 
and Chinese. 

I * " . 

Similarly thew should be no inystery as to the strong furtherance of 

■curriculum^ rjBform in the cultural, plural Ism movement. Curriculum develop- 

ment has had a long history in American education and is considered the 

' '. » ' J ■ ■ " ' , ■ ■? 
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Even though 4 'riumbier of urban school districts have developed funda-; 

^ ' \ . * ' 

. . mentajly^ sotind programs to promote Intercultural understanding, the pro- 

" gress of impTementaitlon Is uneven. « Evidence to justify ,th1s judgement 

- was found at school d1s;tr1ct$ idlsited. The series of on site visits by 

^ UES teams revealed an Imbalance of. progress In ethnic projects. In such - 

, ^ districts as Dallas, Milwaukee- and San Francisco.* Observations uncov- 

ered that while all three school districts had a worthwhile Native flmeri- 

can program, each pi^ject lagged far behind their b111ngu<(T and black . 

sTtudles counterparts. In addition^ most districts are doing a commend*^^ 

' able job of reducing discriminatory coverage of minorities 1n their In- . 

structlonal material but lesser action oh district practice and pdilcy 

/ Is yielding minimal lowering of unfavorable tfej)tement toward minorities. 

Of greater Importance to Individuals trying to ascertain urban school 
' > ' . ■' 

* districts* cultural plural Ism -attempts was the uncovering of reasons to 

explain the unevenness of progress and quality. Restated^ what factors 
were observed that gave programs high ratings of successfulness or prom- 
^ Ise?' First, a majority of the "programs which were scored as effective 
seemed to rely heavily on a combination of highly qualified staff and 
^ Strong dist/lct commitment. Fuller pcogfap Implementation was occur- 
ring In -districts where leadership was expert In content knowledge, 
had teaching experience^ and substantial administrative skill with 

« 

.multi-cu*\tural, or bilingual education. Also /It was characteristic of 
high rated programs to find project staff that were well versed in their 

C • 

responsibilities and-had realistic views of what was accomplishable in - 
' regard to certain time frames. Directly related to staff was the aspect 



♦San Francisco visited by^uthor not by UES team. 
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Even though 4 numbier of urban school districts have developed funda- 
mentajly, sound programs to promote Intercultural understanding, the pro- 
gress of Implementation Is uneven. <^ Evidence to justify ,this judgement 
was found at school d1s;tr1ct$ vilsited. The series of on site visits by 
UES teams revealed an imbalance of. progress In ethnic projects In such 
districts as Dallas, Mllwaukee^ and San Francisco.* Observations uncov- 
ered that while all three school districts had a worthwhile Native Ameri- 
can program, each pfx>ject lagged far behind their b111ngu«rT and black , 
srtudies counterparts. In addition; most districts are doing a comnend-": 

j » ■ - ' r 

able job of reducing discriminatory coverage of minorities in their in- 
structional material- but lesser action oh district practice and pdiicy 

' * • • • 

is yielding minimal lowering of unfavorable tree) tement toward minorities. 

Of greater Importance to individuals trying to ascertain urban school 
districts' cultural plural ism -attempts was the uncovering of reasons to 
explain the unevenness of progress and quality. Restat^d^ what factors 
were observed that gave programs high ratings of successfulness or prom- 

. ise?' First, a majority of the programs which were scored as effective 
seemed to rely heavily on a combination of highly qualified staff and 
strong dist/ict conmitment. Fuller program Implementation was occur- 
ring in .districts where leadership was expert in content knowledge, 
had teaching experience^ and substantial administrative skill with 

-multli-cu"|tural, or bilingual education. Also/:it was characteristic of 
high rated programs to find project staff that were well versed in their 

c 

responsibilities and had realistic views of what was accomplishable in - 
regard to certain time frames. Directly related to staff was the aspect 

>» * 1 

*San Francisco visited by- author not by UES team. 



,of\d1str1ct cpirmltmeiriit./ Where knowledgeable personnel wa^s foi^d at the 
executive and njld'-mdnagement l^vel, e)^pl1c1t conmltment voiced and 
nurtured. Attempts at Infamlng t^he total district .staff and Involving 
the effected community were an Integral. part of the operatlqa. The most 
notable district exhibiting these two factors was Dallas. * / 
Second, a crucial factor promoting success was having competent In- 
struct1oij?il staff In ample numbers perfomlng well defined rorles. In- 
structional staff that had pre-servlce training, previous experience with 
or In-service In program procedures and program curriculum appeared to 
bet^r organlzied, more motivated, and adept at carrying out their normal 
tasks and meeting unexpected or new situations. Also, having sufficient 
numbers of Instructional staff allowed some districts to differentiate 
their staffing pattern forming necessary support teams and permitting 
delegation of responsibility to be evenly distributed. Mflwaukee,'^ South 
Division High School was favorably reviewed because of thfr' quality staff . 
factor. Conversely, the critical ^drawback of poorly .Implemented program- 
matic efforts was ascribed to lack of adequate staff both In quantity, 
and competency. Unfortunately, the axiom of having, a Mnall core of able 
staff members'*strateg1cally positioned working for: change do^s^not apply 
.In this situation as it does elsewhere. Cultural plo|alism is too massive 
a mission for a limited number of staff members, in fa/rge urban districts 



to accoropTish. There are too many components to cttafnge or instalj so 
that a -core staff can not manage all that is necessary without becoming 
overworked and dishejfrtened. • ' 

Thirdly, programs designated as having great /torpmise by UE5 observis- 
tion teams promoted parental, student and communm inyolvement. It iras 
noted that encouragement of citizen participatlA irought practical 
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and psychological benefits to the school district and school community. ' , 
For the splMtually and financially troubled urban school district, com-* 
•munlty* Involv^nt brought much needed cooperation and support In the form 
of untapped human resources ^nd city facilities. On the other hand, parents 
na longer felt alienated, students' had some Influence over their education 
and' both received greater, satisfaction from their- Inclusion. By both 'n 
school and cpmmunlty joining hands, a true- partrJershIp Is formed and sin- 
cere sense of a school c6mmun1ty relation Is established. A vlvjd Illus- 
tration of community participation as a power to' upgrade urban education 
was recorded In Toledo. Nathan Hale CommunUy School was founded, de- 
signed and built by ne1ghbor4iood people who knew wha$^hey wanted and 
worked with city and schopl officials to get .It. Atlanta's- Northside 
Parents for Public Schools, organized to stem whiie flight, was ^another- ' 
outstanding example of wh^can be aficompTlshed by dedicated volunteer 
parents. ' • ^ • 

Lastly, staff traintng^w^ found to be a vital contributor to enhanc- 
ing^ program Implementation. Since the practice of bilingual and multi- 
cultural instruction in the classroom is relatively^iew, most 1nstruct1on,al 
staff members were and are constantly' learning on the job. District pro- 
grams which included staff in-service sessions on a. regular basis bene- 

« * ' ' ' 

fi ted ill a number of vfays. ^or example, coordination among .teachers was 
coherent, teacher made materials adopted to suit students in the program 
were available due to in-service time, program goals and objectives were 
Internationalized more, proceduris and reports were followed and made 
better, and communication was extensive and intenstve. ^ 

'If the status of cultural pluralism efforts' in urban school districts 
across the country ranges from. poor to, outstanding and most soqietal factors 

• . ,■ ' - . - 



^ive Indication that multlcuHuraV^grams will be Increasing, what 
strategies will need to be undertaken to Improve present and ^ture 
programs? From the start It must^ clear that the general response 
to this question Is not new nor should It come as a 'surprise.. Strate- 
gles tolbring quality to multl -cultural programs ar^ no different than 
' those understood necessary for jther emergent programs. . . • , . > 

Str'ategy^one; School District Commltmeilt . • 

The district leadership* must recognize and aecept.the geniiine neei^ 

J for multi-cultural education. Cultural p^lural istie programs must be; 

" considered valid instructional endeavors to provide learning experiences 
suitable. for culturally different students, the leadership must come to 
accept some facts as lasting realities. • (1) The wortd is tecorting in-, 

creasihgly non-,whl'te. I.t ^1s estim^ited that of the bilMon people . . 

' • " ■ * 8' 

InHabiting the world by the year 2000, five billion will' be non-white. 

(2). Urban life is more popular than rural. By 2000 A.I), ggj^of the 

■v * ' ' ' " ^ % ' ' 

United States -population will be living in urban, settings. (3) Multl- 
cultural societies develop in the wake of urbanism. Therefore, urban 
school distripts must make, a sincere, internal commitment to cultural^ 
pluralism and that vow must be "based on providing service" qonipat1bl€. 
with its communky. ' Th1§ commitment must, be accompanied with the school 
trustees Increasing the funds for such programs and these funds must 
come frcJn the local district budget^ ' - . > ' 

Strate^ two; New Philosophy;' Enrichinint and MainstreatiT ^ 

After a total commitment is mad^, the schooj, board and the adminis- 
trative cabinet of the district must" adopt a new philosophy anchored to . 



*two perspectives. One, culturaT pluralistic programs must be^nstructed 

• . ■* . ' 

to dispense enrichment learning activities rather than remedial type 
ienmlng experlerfces. Cultural ;plural1sm must no longer be considered. *. 

.a compensatory type program. Elimination of the deficiency-viewpoint 
from cultural plural 1sm-is»probably the most Important ;step necessary ^ 
to upgrade the education of urban school districts. This one small but 

.significant move opens the door to greater benefits *f or many more indi- . 
viduals.* In essence, perspective one leads to perspective two. School 

r. • .... 

decision makerjsi-must learn from past movements, in particular from the 
desegregation and special education movement. We, in education, must 
come to realize that separation of. any group from the "regular educa- 
tion program" cannot last. .Just*as racial and ethnic minorities ^iind 
handicapped Children are' beipg brought into the mainstream, so cultural 
.pluralistic programs must be incorporated fnto the main currenjt. Further, 
just as ccpjensatory education programs , begun' as adjunct operations, have 
come to dominate and transform the regular currjcula,* so cultural plur- 
alism Will have to bec^ne^^MWvCompfeben philosophy and curricula^ of 
urban school, dislricts,^ ' . - 

Strategy three; Comprehensive Planning 

Whether cultural pluralism is to be Implemented, on a limited or dis- 
trict wide basis, comprehensive planning is mandatory. Few, if any, 

* * 

districts have organized their thoifghts jibout how to effectively imple- 
ment cuUural pluralism for the next five to ten years; Because, most 
•districts view cultural pluralism programs as limited in scope,* tem- 
poral tn nature and e)tf>endab;»e when the federal funds- diminish, no con-^ 
cret^lannJng or thorough thinking has materialized about what actions 
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will' be necessary to accommodate the Inevitable expansion and how cul- , 
turjih .plural Ism can be^best -Integrated. . At a t1m6 when urban school 
districts are undergoing reassessment pf their long range' goals and 
priorities. It seems a most opportune time to Include eomprehenslve 
.planning for cultural pluralism..' Iij conjunction with plarfning, the 
jJIstrlct should Invite community representatives to participate. Nq- 
where Is It more appropriate or rnore Important to Include parents, 
students and Interested community persons than In the planning stage. 

sWategy four; Hiring for Diversity ' /' 

Since the quality of present multl -cultural ^education rls determined- 
by the nature of district staff available. It Is Imperative that the 
district does all It can to employ staff who have knowledge and skills 
necessary to carry out a multl -cultural program. Hirirtg for diversity 
muVt be both a short and jcmg range prioHty. ' Since there are very few ^ 
urttversities and colleges that have teacher training programs directed ^ 
at multl -cultural education, for the next five years -at least, districts 
-will have to depend upon hiring Individual whose cul tures^re similar ~ 
to their students'. As pre-service and in-service programs become mor6 - 
multi-cultural ly focused, then districts Will be ab^le to exparid their 
p#x)graninat1c goals and objectives. , . ' ^ 

Strategy five; Differentiated Staff Development " 

Concurrent with intensified efforts to hire more diversity, urban 
school districts will havex^launch differentiated in-service programs to 
upgrade all district jwrsonnel about cultural pluralism. Differentiated 
in-service means varying the content, in-service approach, time, time in- 
terval, and intensity to accomplish the objectives for various groups. 



That 4s, teachers win need Intensive and c^nttnuous Involvement with 
curriculum and classroom management while principals will require In- 
frequeift but sequential attendance at In-service sessions addressed at . 
developing classroom observation- and feedback skill's. Meanwhile, central 
office personnel will be retired to take In-service on how .to evaluate 
cultural pluralistic objectives and productsr. Thereforei not only will 
the content of the In-service^ vary according tp the staff members rela- 
{ibnshlp to the program but the In-service approach will vary according ' 
to\he In-service objectives. A formula to follow In planning In-servi €6 
Is: the closer. the Involvement by the staff member to the program, the 
more Intensive, continuous, and varied the sessions should ^e. But aga1n\ 
In-service should go beyond touching just program staff. It needs to make 
firm contact with all district staff from board of trustees to school 
clerical personnel. 

Strategy six; Formative Evaluation 

" \ Approvement can begin only after useful assessment occurs. To -date 
cultural pluralistic programs have been plagued by evaluation rather 
than assisted. At this time, evaluation of cultural pluralfstic pro- 
grams is afflicted with (1) lack of objective Instruments to measure 
student achievement; (g) prfemature summative evaluation; (3) non-utili- ' 
zatiBn- of findings by school districts and (4) insufficient numbers of " 
district evaluators knowledgeable about cultural pluralism. Urban 
school districts must quickly move to accomplish the following, (a) 
Adopt a formative evaliiation scheme where continuous data ar^ collected 
on programnatic objectives. Thus process is being examined not student 
outcomes, (bX On-going analysis of collected data is necessary in order 
to alter faulty program practice, (c) Employ knowledgeable or trtlned 
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evaluators to be Informed about cultural pluralism. These evaluators 
imlBf be. Informed about cultural pluralism. The evaluators should then 
work closely with program admlnlstratdrs and teachers 'to Identify dts- 
crepancles and plan corrections, (dj Efforts should" be made to either 
purchase or develop Instruments which evaluate" objectively .the academic 
perfonnance of puplls^ln raultl -cultural programis. -^IT^Tt^e practice of 
using summatlve evaluation on a three or four year program to determine 
if It should be continued should be avoided! 

In closing. It Is apparent that urban school districts have mo^ed 
forward to provide worthwhile education for its culturally diverse 
student communities* But if the courtshif) of cultural pluralism Is to > 
progress into a meaningful partnership, then urban school districts, 
will have to accelerate their efforts toward renewal andVeform through » 
the* actualization of the above six strategies. If this recent courtship 
of' cultural pluralism'by urban school districts were to result in a per- 
manent relationship. It could revitalize the social, economic, and cul*- 
turjil fabric of Anerica just, as the match maldng of industrial technology 
and urban cities led the United States to be a world power. 

^ # # #'# 
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